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There must be many homes in England in which only a 
few, if any, Erench novels stand on the bookshelves ; and 
for obvious reasons. Everyone knows that there are many 
very beautiful novels in Erench, some of which are worthy 
to rank with the world’s finest prose works. But everyone i s 
also aware that many French books deal with subjects which 
in England are not deemed suitable for general reading. 
Tastes differ: and the longer English people keep their refined 
ideas the better. It is those undesirable volumes that keep 
the good ones out — for fear of leaving one bad book about 
many refuse to leave any about. And yet it is a pity that 
good French novels are not more often read in the original 
in England, Prose has attained great perfection in France, 
and to study the language of the best writers is in itself an 
education. But not only does one lose the beauty of the 
language in translations: one also seeks in vain for the trans- 
lator who can render into another language the peculiarities 
of the original, the many little details which distinguish it 
from the idioms of other nations, and the strange native 
beauties which each language possesses to a greater or lesser 
degree. It is with a view to giving the names of some 
of the best and most suitable novels that these notes have 
been written, and their object will have been fulfilled if 
some of the beautiful books written during the course of 
the nineteenth century in France become (to use Emerson’s 
eicpression) new stars in our readers’ literary firmament. 

, f °i a c eW P eo P^ e w °uld own to reading books only for 
sa e o killing time. Some read for amusement — that 
e yPk e to converse with a clever mind that lies 
the m ■»- t P ri [' t ’ ot hers read for instruction, and will leave 
Daintino- f Gl fi C ) ln ? scene or the most exquisite iandscape- 
of a r>lar t° r * 6 mean t n g °f a word or the characteristic 

roseate hue ^ ^ oun & the pages are tinted with the 

autumn atm° future; for the old there seems to be an 
° S P ere °f remembrance, mists in which the 
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summer sunshine seems to linger jw +x ,, 
spirit of a book, so difficult t/define and v f ^ 

that it is, so to speak, the outcome of the S ° * ne y itable > 
soul. It springs from his habitual wav of tW , h ° r S ver ^ 
philosophy which guides his life ^ r ln ln ^’ ^ rom t * le 

which his y love isffid S B s h l f :? e » b y 
^ b 10 team to know this sbirif 

hat we ought to read Truths are repeated, facts Ported 

love, hate, hope, despair, and all the hundred incidents of the 
tnner l.fe, as well as the sequence of events termed plot or 
h. story all these are brought before us by every author with 
more or less skill, but always on the same white page and 
with the same black letters. The main difference lies in the 
how and why — two essential factors of the spirit of a book. 

Two answers might be given to the question, “ Why did 
Balzac write ? ” The first would be : he had a great talent 
for writing, and his powerful genius found the pen to be the 
point of least resistance. The other reason is that he was 
nearly always in need of money, and so he wrote for money. 
That is, perhaps, why his books are so terribly full of money 
matters. The fortunes of his characters are nearly always 
detailed : we are told whence the wealth sprang, how it was 
invested and what income it produced. Pages and pages of 
such details begin to weary even the patient reader ; but it 
must be remembered that these questions regarding money 
are as important in the plan of the work as are the long dis- 
cussions on religious and political topics. Balzac looked upon 
money as one of the great — if not quite the greatest — force in 
modern life. Little wonder if the man whose head was full 
of the wildest schemes for making millions and whose purse 
was nearly always empty (comparatively speaking) was apt 
to overestimate the real importance of money. Undoubtedly 
it is one of the largest wheels in the world’s complicated 
machinerj' — one on which even the smallest wheel must 
depend ; and yet all must have the feeling that Balzac made 
too much of it ; that, after all, we do not live in a world of 
coins of gold and silver, but amidst men and women whose 
instinct for something higher is always, perhaps in spite of 
themselves, stronger than the fascination of the world. 

And if one asks how Balzac leads his readers into his 
world and to what end he points out to them with so much 
skill the beauty and the ugliness, the good and evil in his 
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land of fiction, there can be but one answer. His main 
idea is a moral one — sometimes, as has been hinted already 
he insists upon it to the detriment of his art. There i s a „ 
interesting volume, edited by Alphonse Pag&s, entitled 
Balzac Moraliste , and though it was written many years ag0( 
the idea which suggested its publication seems still to come 
to many as a surprise. They will be sure to say that morals 
are the last thing to be looked for in Balzac ; and it is certain 
that his books are neither novels with a moral nor volumes 
of wise proverbs. But the works of Balzac — they are a 
literature by themselves — are all that novels can be, and by 
the word novel we mean that form of literature which has 


been chosen by so many modern thinkers as their vehicle of 
thought. It is well to bear in mind when studying the 
writings of very prolific writers that it is essential to choose 
some point of view to commence with. In the course of 
study the author becomes more familiar, and other aspects 
must be considered until the reader can obtain a view of the 
whole. But whatever phase of Balzac’s work we choose to 
study, it always seems as if there had been two minds at 
work : one the materialistic, close observer of the human 
heart, sceptical almost and terribly realistic in the smallest 
details, seeming to take pleasure in revealing the motives 
which underlie our good actions as well as our trespasses ; 
the other casts an atmosphere of beauty over landscapes, 
homes and hearts ; it shows us, as poetry must, all that is so 
plain when once we see it, it reminds us of the nobility of life 
and of the presence of the unseen Power which directs the 
east and most trivial events. In other words there is the man 
a zac, so strange and inexplicable that it is difficult to 
con emn even what seems downright folly, and, within that 
r man, the poet whose mission is, as he has said himself, 
uf. tC> A US tbe P oetr y °f everything which occupies our 

svrnn' th f ^ Wh ° bUt a P ° et could have rn ade US feel 

Comedie ^Hunmuu 7? ^ aWlUl characters which people h ‘ S 

“l"^r G * andet ' a book which all should read, he asks 
Grander ,° SOphe5 * qUi rencont rent des Nanon, des Madame 
l’ironie ^enie, ne sont-ils pas en droit de trouver q ue 

indeed for h f °? d dU caract6re d e la Providence ? ” Ay e > 

’ has lt not been said that the world consists of 
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those who laugh and of those who are 
exquisite comedy of many of the seen gh ® d at ? But the 
such, for instance, as when the miser TV," f u ^ me Grandet , 
to accept the gift offered by her friendsl‘‘ Eug6nie 

‘ Prends, ma fille ! ’ dont l accent eiit , 7 / /V Grandet dlt un, 
when the family and friends", appt’nt Z 
but all, with the exception of the child llvgMPPS 
the servant, thinking of the miser’s millions ? or tl ^ a- N T" 
scenes, so full of pathos, when Eugenie and h ndl ^ ulous 
their utmost to make Charles, the cousin from Pari™^ 
able in thetr mtseranle home without the miser's knowledge • 
or lastly, to mention the finest scene of all, when, on a New 
Year s day, the miser asks Eugenie for the gold she has given 
to her cousin to help him on his journey, such scenes as 
these make us realise what tragedy can underlie the most 
absurd and homely quarrels, and how every minute can be 
blessed or tainted by our passions. Balzac points this out 
when he says : “ Eugenie , devenue aussi rusee par amour que 
sou pere l etait par avarice . . .” But if all intense passions 
seem the same, we feel there is a difference, such as for 
instance between the miser’s terrible “ Ta, ta , ta, la!” or his 
“ nous verrons celaf and Eugenie’s sweet egoism: speaking of 
her lover she says “ ‘ Pensons a lui , ma mere , et nen parlous 
Pas. Vous souffrez , vous avant tout.' Tout, e’etait lui.” Grandet 
is as fine a creation as Moliere’s Avare. So realistic is the 
picture that we can almost sympathise with the abjectness of 
the man, so enthralled by the love of gold that he sacrifices 
wife and child to it. His daughter Eugenie survived his 
cruelty, but his poor wife passed away without a word of 
complaint, only a sad prophecy : “ Mon enfant , il ny a de 
bonheur que dans le Ctrl, tu le sauras un jour. Eugenie lived 
on, cherishing the love which explained to her the meaning ot 
eternity, and giving up her life to the service of the poor. 
The only character who seems really blessed with happiness 
is the servant Nanon. But if Grandet and his wife are piteous 
characters, we feel that Eugenie has her reward, a e 
a cela de contmun avec I’ange, que les (ties souffran s 

appartiennent." _. ,. 

Another sad, but very beautiful novel, is wire e. 
dedicated it to a child, thinking that perhaps she mig 
to realise her own happiness when reading a ta e s 
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melancholy. And is not that the only excuse for 
about sad things ? The contemplation of g rea t m j s Writi ng 
endured casts our petty worries to the background nol % 
us to see where lies real happiness, we mean i n ’ bel Ps 
one’s life for others’ happiness. And, at the • ^ 1Vln & u p 
suffering and sorrow are touchstones of sublimity drne ’ 

of Calvary is the sublimest of all stories of suffer - & St0ly 
others are grand in proportion to the nobleness 
and grief. ‘ the Pain 

Pierrette is a poor orphan entrusted to the care 
relations who cannot appreciate her loving, sensitiv °* tW ° 
because their hearts are dead to all reafsentimem 
have been hardened by the struggle for life • and their lo’n • 
for the country, the visions which haunted their dine- 
in Paris seem to have been the last trace of poetrv whv 
them, doomed to fade when once their object was attaint 
Rerrette us gradually done to death ; her life is extinguished 
hke a lamp which is unreplenished. They merely neglected 
her ^ first; but her heart longed for words of kindness and 
never heard them until the end was nigh : and then it was 

Her diaTh ? n She f ° Und Stre "2 th t0 suffer. 

1S P at fi etl cally told ; she passes away gently 

beyrn^^Th^f m ° re beaUtiful as . she approaches the life’ 
of the ho v. ^ aSt mornents are brightened by the presence 

her from h ^ ° f lhe ° ld grandmother who saved 

her from her cruel guardians, and of the noble doctor. 

choosino- rt t0 wbat bas been said above with reference to 

attract P ° lnt ° f view : the doctor in Pierrette must 

doctor - andV e ?n°u ° f many readers > for he is an ideal 

character i * U ' be ^ ound that Balzac has developed this 

doctor Ip v W ° n ? Ve ^ S tbe ^ rst one treating of a village 

the soul Ip €a7 J de - cam P a 8 ne , the second of a physician of 
ne soul > te cure de village. 

the man ^ ^ am P a S ne we find all we could expect from 

in Pierrette ° 77° *7 S ° beautifully about the medical calling - 
his life to ' 6 r ^ n ^ s before us a man who has given up 

France near the condition of a country-side w 

village, noted f en ?B le ' When first he went as doctor to th ? 
to prevent th °' e nur nber of its imbeciles, and attempt 
measures th S p eai: ^ n e r of that terrible disease by drastic 
’ th6 '"habitants tried to stone him. Some years 
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later he was so beloved that nn i , , 

doubting his word— all would in fact^ha ^ dr6amt of 
stone one who raised a hand ’against ’him And h^hls 

peasants^ from 

active life which constitute the novel. ^he^dTor ‘fs “he 
dominant character of the book ; but there are other figure! 
which fascinate; such an one is La Fosseuse, a pojfrail 
child who needed the gentlest care and sympathy to help her 
to withstand the roughness of the world. She was like one of 
those delicate spring flowers which blossom only if the sun 
shine on their paleness, droop and wither when at night the 
winter’s breath still lingers on the ground. When the doctor 
dies and she kneels weeping by his grave, her life is saved 
and she is strong enough to stand alone, though hearts like 
hers seem doomed to suffering, as if to compensate the ex- 
quisite happiness they alone can know. She would feel sad 
when the sky was dreary, and weep with the clouds ; a fine 
day made her look more beautiful, and the perfume of a 
flower afforded her a day’s delight. Tears would roll down 
her cheeks as she watched the landscape when the evening 
fell, and though she could but seldom give expression to her 
feelings, a wealth of thought was in her eyes. Fitful, vain, 
loving, timid, taking no thought for the morrow, she had all 
the attributes of gentle womanhood ; all she needed was a 
hand to aid and guide her. And Balzac has described how 
the sincerity and patience of the doctor gave her the confi- 
dence she needed, and led her to a life more in obedience 
to the daily round of a work-a-day world. She was like a 
slender vessel tossing on rough waters, which only patience 
and great care can restore to calmer roads. How many are 
the tender children cast too soon upon the rough paths of 
life who could be comforted, and in some cases saved, by 
sympathetic love and care such as gave La Posseuse strength 
for many years of useful life ! And it was thus with all who 
needed the doctor’s help. His time, his money and his 
knowledge were devoted to bettering the lot of the villagers , 
so, when death came to him, he lived on in their earts, 
and the humble mound they raised upon his ^ra\e was 
monument which spoke of an existence spent for t te one 
purpose of this life. 
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Le Cure de Village contains two protagonists— M. l e Cure 
Bonnet and Veronique, the daughter of one miser and the 
wife of another. The story of her childhood and first years 
of married life reminds one of the pathetic picture of Eugenie 
Grandet’s life. But the misers soon give place to other more 
noble passions. There is the terrible figure of Tascheron 
who has been condemned for theft and murder, raging so 
wildly in his cell that none can even approach him, except 
the cure, who calms him and sets his mind at peace before 
the end. There is that other criminal Farrabesche, also 
called to repentance by the cure and converted to a life of 
useful activity. And, lastly, there is Veronique herself; she 
who seemed to all so perfect was brought to death’s door by 
her terrible secret ; and the cure led her also to the source of 
all happiness and peace. The cure’s work seems contrasted 
with that of the medecin de campagne. They are analogous, 
for the one heals their minds by curing their bodily ailments, 
and the other saves their souls by doing away with some 
moral disease. But the cure seems further from us, on a 
higher level. In Le Medecin de Campagne the doctor is by 
far the most important figure; in the Cure de Village it is 
Veronique who occupies the foreground ; yet we feel that 
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over and above all the characters there is the saintly _ 

Of the four novels we have mentioned, the last two may 
be found to be difficult reading. If they contain much 
philosophy that is very beautiful and profound, it is, perhaps, 
somewhat to the detriment of the story. The connecting 
thread is often lost in the long conversations and dissertations 
regarding political economy, religion and similar subjects. 
->eal men of genius, Balzac wrote books which contain 
more t ought than the works of many average authors 
r ei ". . vo ^ urne > Balz tc Moraliste, is an illustration of 
sr ’ ° r ^ not ^ n & but a selection of the maxims to be found 
surh fi 1 * 6, if j 0 ^ ^ a ^ zac s novels, and yet it compares with 
and Pa 1S f T ° 0 ^ s as t ^ 10se of La Bruy&re, La Rochefoucauld 
or anntt, 3 ^ c n same wa y books might be written on one 
and wrotff k * 6 .^ un< ^ re< ^ subjects which Balzac studied 
prevents o ^ ° U f Wit ^ S ? muc ^ fervour. But want of space 
one which Ifdom 6 men V° n of ai W of them , except, perhaps, 
is the eonvirf ? ant ln t * 1e books we have mentioned. B 
,0n t at home and family form the foundation 
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on which everything must rest. There is only one thing, 
Balzac says which is more important, and that is religion 
And by religion he means not only the sentiment of 
dependence upon God which nowadays is often held to be all 
that is needed, but also the outward forms and ceremonies 
of the church. There is a striking illustration of this in 
Le Medecin de Campagne; he contrasts a death in the house 
of the valley and death in the mountain home. Anyone 
who reads carefully that chapter (Ch. II., travers champs ”) 
cannot fail to feel the weakness of the peasants who do not 
know what mourning means and the grand simplicity of the 
scene in the farmhouse on the hill. The death-scene there 
has the power of a Greek tragedy ; there insincerity would 
vanish in the presence of such true heartfelt sentiments 
which are the fruit of a blameless life. All outward forms 
and rites must be either sublime or trivial : there is no 
medium, for the spirit knows no mediocrity. When funeral 
ceremonies are sublime the living seem to stand awhile 
together with the dead, where a pure light shines and reveals 
the inmost heart. Man is for a few moments transfigured by 
the contact with death, grief, hope and trust. Such moments 
are an ever active power within the heart, ever cherished 
and recalled. So with all the noble institutions which link 
families with bonds of love. The home is to childhood what 


the Church becomes to manhood ; and the reminiscence 
of the rules at home will form the basis of the philosophy of 
riper years. 

Perhaps these few notes may induce some to study these 
four volumes more closely for themselves. G. L. F. 


